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COMMITTEE    REPORT 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Trade  of  San  Francisco 

GENTLEMEN  : — 

Your  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  BESTORATION 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  MARINE  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent their  report  herewith : 

The  Mercantile  Marine  of  the  United  States  prior  to  and 
late  as  1860  was  a  cause  of  national  pride  and  an  important 
factor  in  our  national  prosperity.  It  was  one  of  the  principal 
means  whereby  the  disruption  of  our  country  during  our  late 
civil  conflict  was  prevented.  ^Consequently  there  can  not  be 
a  patriotic  American,  much  less  an  intelligent  American 
merchant,  that  does  not  regard  with  mortification  and  regret 
the  decadence  of  this  great  source  of  national  prosperity  and 
protection,  for  the  seamen  that  man  our  merchant  ships  are 
available  for  our  navy  in  time  of  war,  and  while  our  civil 
conflict  proves  that  good  soldiers  can  be  made  in  a  compara- 
tively short  period,  it  takes  years  to  make  a  thorough  sailor. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  Committee  to  deal  in  statistics 
which  prove  what  all  interested  parties  must  admit,  that  the 
American  flag  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  ocean,  and 
will  soon  be  unknown  on  the  high  seas,  unless  our  Govern- 
ment rescinds  hostile  legislation  and  enacts  laws  to  enable  it 
to  compete  with  our  great  rival  in  the  carrying  trade — Great 
Britain.  We  deem  it  proper,  however,  to  state  that  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  employed  in  foreign  trade  fell 
from  2,379,396  tons  in  1860  to  1,314,402  tons  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1880,  showing  a  decrease  of  nearly  45  per 
cent.  The  decadence  is  more  clearly  indicated,  however,  by 


statistics  showing  the  movement  of  tonnage,  which  prove  that 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  has  increased  rapidly. 
The  increase  in  British  tonnage,  entered  since  the  year  1856, 
has  been  6,967,173  tons,  while  there  have  been  also  large 
gains  in  the  tonnage  entries  under  the  flags  of  Germany, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Belgium  and 
Russia.  This  statement,  authorized  by  official  statistic-, 
proves  where  our  foreign  carrying  trade  has  gone. 

We  are  paying  annually  to  foreign  ships,  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  cargoes,  $130,000,000  to  $140,000,000,  of  which  San 
Francisco  this  year  will  pay  over  §10,000,000  !  Not  only  is 
this  enormous  loss  to  be  deplored,  but  we  are  leaning  on  a 
means  of  transportation  which,  in  the  event  of  a  war  between 
foreign  maritime  powers,  might  any  day  be  withdrawn  from 
our  ports,  and  a  panic  be  created  throughout  our  country  by 
our  inability  to  send  our  products  to  the  foreign  markets  that 
need  them.  That  this  danger  can  be  avoided,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  the  enormous  amounts  annually  paid  foreign 
ship-owners  can  be  saved  to  our  country  by  proper  legislation 
is  beyond  question,  and,  under  your  instructions,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  report  to  point  out,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
how  this  may  be  done. 

We  must  also  allude  to  the  disgraceful  fact  that  we  are  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  the  ships  of  foreign  powers  for 
the  transportation  of  our  ocean  mails  to  the  important  com- 
mercial ports  of  the  maritime  world,  while  "star"  routes  in 
our  island  mail  service  make  every  letter  that  .is  carried  on 
them  cost  our  government  it?  weight  in  gold  !  When  will 
our  government  awake  to  its  duty?  The  millions  thus  squan- 
dered on  dishonest  contractors  at  home  would  ensure  the 
transportation  of  American  mails  abroad  in  proud  steamships 
flying  the  flag  of  our  country  ! 

We  can  not  recommend  the  admission  of  foreign  ships 
to  American  registry  until  other  remedial  legislation  has  been 
adopted  and  time  has  elapsed  to  test  its  effect.  We  feel  con- 
fident that  our  maritime  commerce  can  be  resuscitated  with- 
out the  adoption  of  this  radical  change  in  our  traditional 
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policy,  but  if  experience  under  such  remedial  legislation  as 
we  shall  suggest  shall  prove  inadequate,  we  would,  as  a  last 
resort,  open  American  registry  to  foreign  built  ships  in  the 
foreign  frade  only.  Our  reasons  for  this  primary  conclusion 
are  as  follows; 

A.  The  historical  fact  that  leading  snip-owning  nations  al- 
ways have  been,  are,  and  naturally  should  be,  also  ship-building 
nations,  the  sole  exception  being  Great  Britain,  during  the 
few  years  she  was  purchasing  our  wooden  ships  as  a  tempor- 
ary expedient  while  developing  the  industry  of  building  iron 
ships,  and  adapting  thereto  propulsion  by  compound  engines 
and  the  screw,  principally  with  which  she  has  since  beaten 
us  in  the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade. 

B.  The  pecuniary  advantages  of  giving  American  registry 
to  foreign  built  ships  applies  only  to  first  cost,  which  is  de- 
creasing gradually,  and  this  advantage  can  be  entirely  obvi- 
ated by  proper  legislation,  while,  labor  forming  (from  the  raw 
material)  fully  seven-eighths  of  the  cost  of  the  iron  ship,  the 
discrimination  would  be  almost  entirely  against  American 
mechanical  labor.     Besides  which,  ships  being  indispensable 
for  defense  against  foreign  aggression,  it  would  be  a  national 
folly  to  depend  oif  parties,  who  might  be  the  aggressors,  for 
their  supply — a  dependence  that  might  be  fatal  in  the  time 
of  need.     What  blockading  squadrons  can  effect  is  proven  by 
the  history  of  our  late  civil  conflict;  without  them  the  South 
could  never  have  been  conquered. 

What  legislation  then  is  needed  lor  the  restoration  of  the 
American  Mercantile  Marine  ?  It  must  cover  many  points, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  we  respectfully  call  the 
attention  to  the  following: 

1.  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  BUEEAU  OF  COM- 
MERCE with  a  Cabinet  officer  representing  the  same.  The 
duties  of  this  Bureau  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  including  the  official  inspection  and  certificat 
ing  of  hulls  and  boilers;  the  investigation  of  the  needs  of  our 
maritime  commerce  and  the  recommendation  to  Congress  of 
such  legislation  as  will  foster  its  developments;  the  official 
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recognition  of  distinguished  courage  or  meritorious  service  on 
the  part  of  mercantile  officers  and  seamen;  the  granting  of 
certificates  of  competency  to  masters  and  officers  based  upon 
examination  by  local  boards  appointed  at  the  principal  mari- 
time ports  of  the  country,  and  the  general  supervision  of  the 
interests  of  our  Mercantile  Marine. 

Our  Government  has  an  Agricultural  Bureau,  an  Indian 
Bureau,  and  other  departments  caring  for  special  interests. 
TVhy  then  should  so  important  a  factor  in  the  prosperity  of 
our  country,  as  is  our  maritime  commerce,  have  not  its  special 
representation,  especially  when  we  realize  the  fact  that  while 
the  other  special  departments  alluded  to  are  strictly  internal 
in  character,  our  foreign  mencantile  marine  meets  the  com- 
petition of  the  whole  world,  and  has  to  contend  with  its 
hostile  legislation?  One  element  in  the  decadence  of  our 
mercantile  marine  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lation for  us  protection  has  been  the  result  of  spasmodic 
action  rather  than  any  well  defined  policy,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Commerce  would  remedy  this.  Your  Committee  can  not  too 
strongly  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  this,  our  first 
.recommendation . 

2.  THE  TAXATION  ON  SHIPPING  should  be  solely 
on  net  income  instead  of  being  on  valuation  as  at  present, 
thus  placing  our  shipping  on  an  equality  in  this  respect,  with 
thnt  of  our  greatest  competitors.     To  effect  this,  either  State 
laws  should  be  enacted,  similar  to  the  Massachusetts  law,  now 
in  force,  or  Congress,  under  its  constitutional  prerogative  to 
regulate  commerce,   should   legislate   to  control  the   point. 
Where  constitutional  requirements  prevent  this  legislation  on 
the  part  of  States,  amendments  should  be  made  permitting 
it,  for  it  is  evident  that  States  enacting  such  a  law  will  at- 
tract to  them  the  registry   of  American  tonnage,  with  the 
numerous  accruing  benefits,  to  the  exclusion  of  States  which 
tax  shipping  as  heavily  as  possible. 

3.  THE   ESTABLISHMENT    OF    OCEAN    POSTAL 
ROUTES  to  be  covered  by  first-class  steamships,  built  of 
large  tonnage  and  high  speed,  in  accordance  with  govern- 
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ment  specifications,  which  should,  to  the  limited  extent  that 
is  practicable,  adapt  them  to  transport  and  rapid  cruiser  ser- 
vice in  time  of  war,  a  liberal  compensation  for  postal  service 
to  be  paid  such  established  lines,  under  a  general  law  author- 
izing the  Postmaster-General  to  make  ten  or  twenty  year  con- 
tracts for  the  carriage  of  mails  to  important  maritime  ports, 
with  as  frequent  departures  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  We 
repel  the  idea  of  subsidy  in  this  connection.  The  service,  as 
the  experience  of  Great  Britain  has  proven,  will  be  worth  all 
it  costs  us,  and  will  pay  far  better  than  extravagant  postal 
•contracts  on  remote  island  routes,  where  we  have  no  foreign 
competition  to  contend  with,  and  no  commercial  interests  to 
develop.  The  establishment  of  these  ocean  postal  and  pas- 
senger routes  has  been  a  favorite  and  highly  successful 
method  adapted  by  our  competitors  for  the  development  of 
their  foreign  commerce,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  on  the 
part  of  our  government  if  we  would  compete  with  them,  for 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  our  protective  laws  may 
accomplish  any  aim  intended  within  oar  own  country  (as  in 
the  case  of  our  coasting  commerce),  it  would  be  useless  for 
us  to  send  out  our  steamships  to  compete  with  foreign  lines 
on  terms  of  such  inequality  as  would  render  the  contest  hope- 
less from  the  start. 

The  expense  of  carrying  out  this  policy  would  amount  to 
between  four  and  five  million  dollars  annually,  and  we  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  it  would  be  eminently  proper  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  laws  as  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  This  recommendation  is  so  im- 
portant in  its  character  that  your  Committee  can  not  dis- 
miss it  without  the  remark  that  no  remedial  legislation  will 
avail  that  does  not  substantially  cover  its  requirements. 

4.  ALL  ARTICLES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION, EQUIPMENT,  OE  STOEES  of  American  ships 
should  have  duties  remitted  thereon,  when  taken  out  of  bond 
or  imported  for  this  special  purpose.  The  legislation  author- 
izing this  should  impose  careful  restrictions  to  prevent  the 
-abuse  of  the  privilege  thus  accorded,  and  impose  heavy 
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penalties  for  its  violation.  This  recommendation  has  °:iven 
us  much  thought,  and  is  offered  as  a  compromise  with  those 
who  would  favor  the  admission  of  foreign  built  ships  to 
American  registry.  By  thi^  method  we  remove  the  principal 
cause  of  the  increased  first  cost  of  American  iron  ships,  while 
we  protect  our  ship  builders,  and  our  mechanics  would  be  de- 
prived only  of  the  primary  labor  on  raw  materials — indeed,  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  would  lose  even  this,  for  the  first  effect  of 
such  a  law  would  be  to  force  our  iron  producers  to  lower  the 
price  of  ship  building  iron  to  a  competitive  point  with  the 
imported  material,  and  they  would  still  have  the  Trans- 
Atlantic  freight  as  a  protection.  Considering  the  high  pro- 
teciive  tariff  on  iron,  the  policy  of  which  has  p.hvays  been  a 
source  of  dispute,  such  a  concession  to  the  maritime  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  would  appear  to  us  a  minor 
consideration — probably  of  ultimate  advantage  to  our  iron 
industries  by  the  increased  demand  which  would  at  once 
spring  up.  Is  it  not  better,  then,  that  our  iron-producers 
should  make  this  concession  thin  to  encounter,  in  its  absence, 
the  gradually  increasing  influence  in  favor  of  free  ships,  an 
influence,  too,  which  has  foreign  interests  and,  perhaps,  as 
some  assert,  foreign  gold  to  back  it? 

5.  THE  CONTRACT  BETWEEN  OWNERS  AND  SEA- 
MEN, should  not  be  hampered  by  legislation  as  to  discharges 
abroad  or  at  home,  and  ship-owners  should  have  the  same 
privileges  in  contracting  for  services  that  are  accorded  other 
employers  of  labor,  the  laws  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  con- 
tracts being  enforced  with  equal  impartiality  in  both  cases. 
This  would  require  the  repeal  of  Sections  4583  and  4584  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  1875,  which,  however  desirable  when 
enacted,  are  now  of  no  service  to  either  seamen  or  owners, 
and  are  found  in  no  other  maritime  code. 

6.  THE  ANNUAL  TAX  OF  THIRTY  CENTS  PER  TON 

should  be  removed  from  American  shipping  in  the  foreign 
trade,  this  being  a  discrimination  against  water  transporta- 
tion which  finds  no  parallel  in  modern  legislation.  The  tax 
should  be  retained  on  foreign  shipping  entering  at  our  Custom 
Houses,  and  retaliatory  legislation  is  unlikely  while  we  charge 
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foreign  ships  no  light-house  du?s,  although  our   shipping  is 
heavily  taxed  for  this  purpose  in  foreign  ports. 

7.  THE  ADOPTION,  UNDER  NATIONAL  LEGISLA- 
TION,   OF    A    WELL-CONSIDERED   MARITIME    AP- 
PRENTICE   SYSTEM,   obliging   American  ships   to  carry 
such  a  limited   number  of  apprentices  as  may  be  deemed 
proper,  in  accordance  with  the  registered  tonnage.     This  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  opening  an  avenue  of  honor- 
able employment  to  our  youth,  and  furnishing  us  with  sea- 
men of    American  parentage — with  patriotism  to  defend  the 
fl.ig  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.     In  vain  may  we  maintain  a 
cosily  Naval  Academy  for  the  instruction  of  officers;  in  vain 
mny  we  build  a  navy;  if  we  have  no  seamen  except  foreign 
mercenaries  to  man  our  ships.     In  any  collision  with   mari- 
time powers  certainly  we  can  not  expect  their   seamen  to 
abandon  their  own  flag  for  service  against  it,  under  our  own 

8.  THE  FEES   OF   UNITED   STATES    CONSULAR 
OFFICERS,  collected  from  shipping,  should  be  abolished, 
and  any  deficiency  created  thereby  made  good  by  the  pay- 
ment of  regular  salaries.     This  change  would  result  in  great 
benefit  to  our  consular  system,  and  remove  a  frequent  source 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  ship-owners,  arising,  probably, 
from  the  fact  that  our  consular  appointments  are  generally 
made  more  on  the  score  of  political  service  than  personal 
qualifications. 

9.  MARITIME  PILOTAGE  should  be  regulated  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  tne  Bureau  of  Commerce, 
the  establishment  of  \\hich  forms  our  first  recommendation. 
Under  the  Constitution  Congress  has  the  power  and  the  duty 
assigned    thereto    of    regulating   all  matters  appertaining  to 
commerce,  and  it  should  no  longer  neglect  this  duty — a  neg- 
lect which  has  left  this  important  maritime  service  under  the 
influence  of  State  politics,  and  subjected  it  to  abuses  which 
are  patent  to  all  ship-owners.     It  is  of  no  importance  to  com- 
merce that  a  pilot   should  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat, 
but  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  he  should  be  a  competent 
pilot,  holding  his  appointment  during  life  or  good  behavior, 
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thus  adding  dignity  to  the  occupation,  and  relieving  him  from 
the  onerous  exactions  of  politicians,  and  the  control  of  local 
boards,  the  members  of  which  receive  their  appointments  as 
rewards  for  party  or  personal  service,  all  liable  to  removal  for 
political  causes.  We  sadly  need  civil  service  reform  in  our 
pilot  service  throughout  the  country.  This  change  would  ad- 
mit of  the  establishment  of  a  retired  list  on  reduced  pay,  and 
would  establish  a  system  of  pilotage  founded  upon  compet- 
ency and  meritorious  service. 

10.  The  laws  for  the  measurement  of  vessels  should  be 
amended  to  accord  with  the  English  law,  viz: 

••  First — That  nothing  shall  be  added  for  a  clo-ed-in  space 
"  solely  appropriated  to  the  berthing  of  the  crew,  unless  the 
"space  exceeds  one-twentieth  of  the  remaining  tonnage  of 
"the  ship,  and,  in  case  of  such  excess,  the  excess  only  shall 
"  be  added;  and,  furthermore,  that  nothing  shall  be  added  in 
"  respect  of  any  building  erected  for  the  shelter  of  deck  pas- 
'•  sengers." 

''Second — In  every  ship  propelled  by  steam  or  other  power 
"  requiring  engine-room,  an  allowance  shall  be  made  for  the 
"  space  occupied  by  the  propelling  power,  and  the  amount  so 
"  allowed  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  tonnage  of  the 
"  ship  ascertained  as  aforesaid,  and  the  remainder  shall  be 
"  deemed  to  be  the  registered  tonnage  of  such  a  ghip." 

11.  The  enactment  of  legislation  forbidding  any  ship,  ex- 
cept under  American  colors,  to  bring  a  cargo  to  the  United 
States  except  from  ports  of  the  country  to   which  such  ship 
belongs. 

12.  The  enactment  of  legislation  placing  a  decreased  duty 
on  certain    articles  when   imported  in  American  ships,    or 
even  entirely  remitting  such  duties  if  deemed  necessary. 

The  two  last  suggestions  are  radical  in  character,  and 
might  produce  retaliatory  legislation,  although  both  have 
been  found  on  our  statute  books  in  the  past.  "Your  Com- 
mittee can  only  recommend  them  as  a  last  resort,  and  to  be 
adopted  only  in  case  the  purchasing  of  foreign  built  ships  for 
American  registry  is  also  permitted. 
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Your  Committee  have  thus  pointed  out,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  the  legislation  necessary  for  the  resuscitation  of 
American  shipping,  and  give  it  as  their  impression  that  the 
adoption  of  the  measures,  numbered  from  one  to  ten  inclu- 
sive, will  remove  the  incubus  which  now  weighs  down  this 
industry. 

"We  have  not  discussed  the  causes  of  its  decline,  because 
the  remedies  indicated  plainly  suggest  them,  but  one  factor, 
now  happily  removed,  we  wish  to  allude  to.  It  is  obvious 
ihat  no  nation  using  an  inflated  paper  currency  can  compete 
in  maritime  commerce  with  another  nation  transacting  busi- 
ness on  a  specie  basis,  and  to  this  fact,  so  entirely  ignored  in 
all  discussions  on  the  subject  that  we  are  cognizant  of,  may 
be  attributed  the  accelerated  decline  of  American  shipping. 
If  inflation  increases  the  cost  of  instruction,  maintenance  and 
wages,  as  we  all  know  it  must  do,  how  could  we  have  ex- 
pected our  foreign  going  American  shipping  to  compete  with 
that  of  other  powers  managing  their  shipping  on  the  de- 
creased values  of  a  stable  specie  currency  ?  The  removal  of 
this  incubus  is  already  felt  in  our  ship-building  establish- 
ments, which  are  over-crowded  with  work,  and  decline  to 
make  time  contracts  for  delivery  of  iron  steamships. 

We  would  also  state  our  conviction  that  the  revival  of  our 
shipping  interest  must  be  secured  chiefly  through  the  increase 
of  our  steam  tonnage.  Steam  is  rapidly  superceding  sails, 
and  wind  is  being  rapidly  delegated  to  the  position  of  an 
auxiliary  power.  Three-fourths  of  the  imports  into  the  coun- 
try arrive  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  nine-tenths  of  this 
merchandise  arrives  there  in  steamships  from  the  countries 
which  have  steamship  connections.  On  the  longest  voyages 
sailing  ships  may  still  control  the  trade,  especially  on  cheap 
and  bulky  freights,  and  on  such  voyages  wooden  ships  may 
for  a  time  compete  with  iron,  their  decreased  first  cost  par- 
tially offsetting  the  higher  freights  and  lower  insurance  se- 
cured by  iron  ships.  But  the  shipping  trade  of  the  future  is 
obviously  to  be  carried  on  with  iron  or  steel  ve-sels,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  local  in  their  character,  as  on  this  coast,  where 
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we  have  an  abundance  of  cheap  timber,  and,  for  our  local 
shipping  trade,  can  construct  excellent  wooden  vessels  at  one- 
third  less  first  cost  than  that  of  iron  sailing  ships  in  England. 

For  the  encouragement  of  their  maritime  commerce  the 
French  Government  has  recently  legislated  much  more  radi- 
cally than  we  have  here  suggested;  granting  direct  bounties 
for  every  mile  navigated  by  all  French  built  ships  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  otherwise  rendering  direct  pecuniary  as- 
sistance. We  do  not  consider  this  policy  advisable  or  un- 
necessary on  the  part  of  our  government,  and  we  regard  a 
liberal  payment  for  the  carriage  of  ocean  mails  by  first-class 
steamships,  as  compensation  for  service  performed,  of  far 
more  ultimate  value  than  the  country  will  be  called  on  to  pLiy. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  American  shipping 
interest  has  a  brilliant  future  before  it,  and  has  passed  the 
period  of  its  greatest  depression.  The  demand  for  iron 
steamships  is  already  in  excess  of  our  ability  to  supply,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  is  decreasing  to  such  an  extent  that, 
all  other  points  being  equal,  it  is  no  longer  an  important 
factor.  Judicious  legislation  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  a  powerful  and  energetic  people,  with 
a  magnificent  coast  line  of  15,000  miles,  fronting  on  the  twu 
great  oceans,  should  supinely  allow  their  foreign  commerce, 
with  the  enormous  wealth  accruing  therefrom,  to  drift  into 
foreign  control,  because  of  our  own  indifference.  Legitimate 
commerce  always  enriches  a  nation,  while  maritime  commerce 
never  fails  to  make  a  courageous  and  vigorous  people.  Let 
our  legislators,  then,  give  heed  to  the  necessities  of  this 
great  industry,  and  defense  against  foreign  aggression.  Then 
shall  we  see  the  flag  of  our  country  thrown  to  the  breeze  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  jtnd  our  own  wharves  crowded  by  ships 
and  steamers  of  American  construction,  with  American  regis- 
try, manned  by  American  seamen  ! 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  desires  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  remarks  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  this  subject  in  his  recent  rcessage  to  Congress: 

"The  continuing  decline  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
"United  Stales  is  to  be  greatly  deplored.  In  view  of  the 
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"  fact  that  we  furnish  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  freight  of 
"the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  that  oar  shipments  are 
"steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  a  cause  of  surprise 
"  that  not  only  is  our  navigation  interest  diminishing,  but  it 
"  is  less  than  when  our  exports  and  imports  were  net  half  so 
"large  as  now,  either  in  bulk  or  value.  There  must  be  a 
"peculiar  hindrance  to  the  development  of  this  interest,  or 
"the  enterprise  and  energy  of  American  mechanics  ana 
'•  capitalists  would  have  kept  this  country  at  least  abreast  of 
"  our  rivals  in  the  friendly  contest  for  ocean  supremacy.  The 
"substitution  of  iron  for  wood,  and  of  steam  for  sail,  have 
<l  brought  a  great  revolution  in  the  trade  of  the  world,  but 
"  these  changes  could  not  have  been  adverse  to  America  if 
"  we  had  given  to  navigation  interests  a  portion  of  the  aid  in 
~"  protection,  which  has  been  so  wisely  bestowed  upon  our 
"manufacturers.  I  commend  the  whole  subject  to  the  wis- 
""dorn  of  Congress,  with  the  suggestion  that  no  question  of 
"  greater  magnitude  or  further  reaching  importance  can  en- 
gage their  attention." 

Committee  on  the  American  Mercantile  Marine,  Board  of 
Trade  of  Sa^i  Francisco. 

WILLIAM  L.  MERRY,  Chairman. 
W.  N.  HAWLEY. 
JAS,  E.  KELLY. 
W.  W.  DODGE. 
JAS.  A.  FOLGER. 


ADOPTION  OF  THE  REPORT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  SAX  FRANCISCO,  held 
in  San  Francisco,  December  9th,  1881,  President  J.  S.Taber 
presiding,  the  foregoing  report  was  read  and  fully  debated. 
Thereupon.  A.  P.  Williams  moved  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  carried : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  special  Committee  of  this 
Board  on  the  ' '  ^RESTORATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE 
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MARINE  "  be  approved  by  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE  of  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO. 

Resolved,  That  copies  thereof,  properly  authenticated,  be 
forwarded  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
atid  also  copies  ue  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  one-half  thereof 
to  be  forwarded  to  Washington  for  distribution. 

(A  true  copy  from  the  minutes.) 

H.  L.  SMITH, 

Secretary. 
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